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A. 
Abdy’s America, 254. 
Aleppo, see Monro’s Travels, 129-30. 
America, Travels in, 254. 
Anster’s Faust, 385. 
Architecture, see Barry, 419. 
Aristocracy rendered obnoxious, 507. 
Artevelde, Philip Van, 169. 


B. 

Ballot, 497-513, see Bribery. 

Balzac, 539. 

Baine’s History of the Cotton Manufac- 
tures, 263. 

Barry’s Design for the New Houses of 
Parliament, 409—ecclesiastical style 
condemned, 410—ecclesiastical order 
explained, 411—Mr. Barry’s designs 
approved, 412 — present site con- 
demned, 16.—because it is damp, 413 
—different levels in the metropolis, 
t5.— want of convenience of access, 
414—coup-d’wils, 415 — entrances ill 
placed, 416—Mr. Barry’s design cer- 
tainly superior to all others, 417— 
prize nevertheless objected to, ib6.—— 
Green Park proposed as a site, 418— 
architects should be allowed to choose 
their style, %+.—history of Gothic 
architecture, 419—Mr. Savage’s pam- 
phlet, 421—mode of giving full effect 
te competition, 422—judges should 
not be appointed before-hand, 423— 
Mr. Savage's pamphlet appreved, 424, 

Bicheno,Mr., his report on Irish poor,333. 

Biography, 240. 

Boileau, 553. 

Bribery and intimidation at elections, 
485—contests more frequent and more 
violent than formerly, :.—growth of 
intimidation, 486-7—election petitions 
are evidence of this, ib.—representa- 
tive system defeated, 488 — bribery 
never defended, yet practised exten- 
sively, 490—ultimately paid by candi- 
date, 491—detection not difficult, 492 
—modes of discouraging bribery pro- 
posed, 493—‘ legal expenses,’ a cloak 
for ‘ treating, &e., 494—hiring for fic- 
titious services, 495—payment of ex- 
penses of coming to poil should be pro- 
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hibited, 496—paying taxes, a frequent 
mode of bribery, :6.—ballot insisted on 
as a remedy, 497—remedy by indict- 
ment, with imprisonment as a punish- 
ment, 500—increase of intimidation 
since the Reform Bill, 501—exclusive 
dealing, #.—tenants of laud seldom in- 
dependent, 502—landlord not the only 
enemy of poor voters, 504— parson 
an enemy, 16, — town-voters intimi- 
dated by customers, 505—aristocracy 
rendered obnoxious by intimidation, 
507—a retaliation answered on a 
broad principle, 508—intimidation in 
Ireland, 510—Irish mob, 512—con- 

* clusion ; ballot again insisted on as 
the only remedy, 513. 

Bulwer, E. L., 248. 


Catholic and Protestant claims to in- 
fallibility, 425——progress of science 
differs from the progress of religion, 
ib.—the former is positive, the latter 
consists of the negation of some earlier 
belief, %6.—Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion, 428— 
Second Travels, an auswer to the above 
by the Rev. Blanco White, 429—the 
latter distinguished by a love of truth, 
430—answer to the argument of the 
Catholics that theirs is the safe side, 
432—first ‘ travels,’ an attack on Pro- 
testantism, 16.—Papal authority, its 
origin philosophically accounted for, 
434—observations on miracles, 435— 
metaphysical incapacity in the evi- 
dence, 437—rativnalists, 439 — doc. 
trine of infallibility obstructs thought, 
440—heretic, who deemed such, 442 
—White’s observations on heresy and 
orthodoxy. 443—erroneous notions of 
duty, %.—no revelation where ail is 
uncertainty, 444 — the Reformation 
made-over Papal infallibility to each 
individual Protestant, 445—Protest- 
ants avd Catholics agree in making 
war upon the application of philosophy 
to ‘rehgion, 446—reformation of opi- 
nion to be accompl'shed by philoso- 
phy, not by religion, = 
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Civilization, 1—a word of two meanings ; 
sometimes means human improvement 
in general, and sometimes certain 
kinds of improvement, ib.—this the 
age of civilization in the narrow ser. e: 
term so used in this article, 2—ing-e- 
dients of civilization various, #b.—all 
exist in Europe, 3—and in Great 
Britain, .—consequences of civiliza- 
tion, .—elements of influence ; first, 
property ; second, powers of mind,ib.— 
cooperation, a test of civilization, 4— 
savage incapable thereof, b.—develop- 
ment of the elements of civilization, 
6— progress of knowledge among the 
middle and working classes, 7—and of 
co-operation, ib.—progress of the in- 
tellectual class not equal, ib—this 
change fruitful in consequences, 8— 
triumph of democracy one, 9—course 
to be pursued by the rational portion 
of society, 2b.—course pursued by Con- 
servatives erroneous, 1(—moral effects 
of civilization, 11—relaxation of in- 
dividual energy, is.—other effects, 
12, 13— individuals lost in the masses, 
14—operation of public opinion on 
small societies, +6.—evils incidental to 
the growing insignificance of indi- 
viduals, 15—Tait’s Magazine quoted, 
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classes, 450—lefinition of poverty, i. 
—various conditions of poverty, b.— 
abodes of poverty in the metropolis, 
451—history of the life of one of the 
poorest class, 451—4 — argument 
against a division of property as a 
remedy for. poverty, 454—amount of 
superfiuity not equal to the amount of 
want, i6.— property cannot remain 
equal, 455—we shonld raise the poor, 
not depress the rich, 456—+essential 
condition to the accumulation of 
wealth, 457 — objection of working 
men to machinery answered, 453— 
working men can become capitalists by 
saving, 7.—means pointed out, 459— 
economy in expenditure, 460—inade- 
quacy of trades’ unions to maintain 
wages, 460—trades’ unions not the 
best kind of unions, 462—principles 
illustrated by figures, 463 — advan- 
tages of co-operation, 464—effect on 
females and children, 465—conclusion, 
466. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, see Barry, 


411. 
Education, 17-24. 
Elections, see Bribery, 485, et seq. 





















16—literature becoming ephemeral, 
ib,—individuals have direct influence 
only as members of parliament or 
editors of newspapers, 17—evils may 
be obviated, i6.—by more perfect com- 
bination of individuals, 18—and by 
national education, #b.—the latter 
especially necessary, 20—observations 
on the education of universities quoted 
from a novel, 21, 22—English uni- 
versities examined, 22, 23—articles 
condemned, 24—limited character of 
education, ib.—objects of education, 
viz., to develop intellectual power, 25 
—and to inspire a love of truth, ib.— 
course of education indicated, 26, 27 
—social changes glanced at, 28— 
unearned distinctions should be put 
an end to, 7, 

Convent of Cats, 129. 

Contemporary history, 281. 

Co-operation, its connection with civiliza- 
tion, 4. ; 

—————_ advantages of, to the 
working classes, 464. 

Cooke’s Life of Bolingbroke, 245. 

Corneille, 544. 

Cumberland, Duke of, intended prosecu- 
tion of, 182. 





D. 
Domestic arrangements of the working 











English Literature in 1835, 234—in- 


ferior to earlier literature, 7.—the best 
works of the past year will support 
this opinion, 235—philosophy, 236— 
Dr. Smith’s Philosuphy of Health, i. 
—Rativnale of political representa- 
tion, its use stated, 237—Dick’s Ec- 
clesiastical Polity described, 2%.—the 
three works compared, 238-9—his- 
tory, 239—Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, %4.—Moore’s Ire- 
land, 240—Thirlwall’s Greece, ib.— 
conquest of Florida, ib.—biography, 
ib.—follows the philosophy of history, 
ib—memoirs of Mackintosh, 241— 
Sir Sidney Smith’s Reminiscences, ib. 
—Mr. Basil Montague’s, 1+.—Osler’s 
Life of Exmouth, 242 — Rohjnson’s 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton, 244— 
Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord Boling- 
broke, 245—Williams’s Memoirs of 
Sir M. Hale, i.—Coleridge’s Table 
Talk, &c., 246—prose fictions, 247— 
Mrs. Norton, Bulwer, Marryat, Lady 
Dacre, i6.—Blanche, 249—-Japhet in 
Search of a Father, 250—Chorley’s 
Conti, 251—Mrs. Thompson’s Rosabel, 
252— Rienzi, i6.—travels, 253 — in 
America, 254—in the East, 255—My 
Note Book, 257—Irving’s Tour of the 
Prairies, 258—Willis’s Pencillings by 
the Way,259—Miss Lloyd’s Bermuda, 














260—Dr. Madden’s West Indies, 261 
—illustrated literature, 1b.— poetry, 
262 — miscellanies, ib.—Brougham’s 
Discourse on Natural Theology, 263 
— Baines’s History of the Cotton 
Manufaciure, t.—conclusion, 264. 


F. 

Fairman, Lieut.-Col., 187. 

Faust, translations of, 366. 

France, political and social condition 
of, 137. 

French Novels, 300, see Quarterly Re- 
view. 

French literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 514—transi- 
tion of French literature from infancy 
to maturity, ib,—five distinguished 
names, tb.—poetry, 516—no revolu- 
tion therein, ib.—Marot, a follower of 
Villon, i.—character of his poetry, 
517 — St. Gellais, an imitator of 
Marot, 518—a new school of poetry, 
519—Ronsard at the head of this 
school, 520—his poetry described, 
522-3—Malherbe, character of his 
poetry, 524—leading characteristics 
of French poetry fixed by Malherbe, 
527—prose of France, Rabelais and 
Montaigne, ib.—absurd anecdotes of 
Rabelais, #.—character of his works, 
528—Rabelais’ romances, 531—his 
influence on the language and litera- 
ture of France, ib—influence over his 
contemporaries, 533— Montaigne, 7. 
—his character displayed in the 
Essays, 535—has described his own 
capricious character, 537—progress 
of French prose, 539—Balzac, cha- 
racter of his works, b.—eloquence of 
Balzac, 541—death of Balzac, 543— 
Pasca!, ib.—-Corneille, 544—Moliére, 
ib.—precursors of Corneille, 545— 
character of Corneille’s writings, 546 
— Paseal’s writings, 549—his in- 

- fluence on French literature, 551— 
influences which conduced to the ma- 
turity of the French ianguage, 552— 
Boileau, ib.—his Art of Poetry, 553— 
Moliére and La Fontaine, 555—litera- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV., 556— 
future poetry, 557. 


G 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, 28—writer 
of the article a percipient witness, 
ib—doubts concerning the authen- 
ticity of the work removed, 29—me- 
moirs quoted, 30-31—Godoy deceived 


in his hopes of full impartiality from 
the reader, 31-—-sense of honour 
among Spaniards, tb., in note—pas- 
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sion of the Queen, Maria Louisa, for 
Godoy, 32—pardonable in a youth of 
17 to yield to an experienced woman 
of 35—character of the grandees, 33 
-—ambitiousonly of performing menial 
service, ib,—seldom shared in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, 34—a 
king could not find a friend in such a 
class, 35—Godoy not an uneducated 
man, 36—his natural talents great, ib, 
—king’s attachment to him natural, ib. 
—Carlos IV. incapable of severity, but 
attached to power, 37—Godoy’s posi- 
tion explained, 38—his administra- 
tion sketched, 39—Lord Rochford’s 
description of the court of Madrid 
under Carlos III., i. et seq.—excite- 
ment in Spain against France on the 
execution of Louis XVI.,42—memoirs 
quoted, b.—war between France and 
Spain, %.—opinion in Spain on na- 
tional alliances, 43—source of that 
opinion, 44—friendship between Eng- 
land and Spain on a firm foundation, 
45 —Godoy’s personal case, 46— 
Godoy governed as well as circum- 
stances permfitted, 47—but for the 
French war, Godoy’s administration 
would have been one of improvement, 
48-9—state of mind of the king,—his 
suspicion, 50—Marquis Caballero re- 
tained in office as a check upon 
Godoy, 5l1—an enemy to improve- 
ment, which Godoy favoured, ib.— 
partition of Portugal, 52—opinion of 
Colonel Napier thereon, ib.—his His- 
tory of the Peninsular War quoted in 
note, ib.—treaty of Fontainbleau, its 
history by D'Esménard, 54—character 
of Godoy, 55 —benevolence of his 
disposition, ib—his humanity, 56— 
letter from Lord Holland quoted, 56- 
58—favourable character of Godoy in 
Doblado’s Letters, 59—memoirs of 
moderate literary merit, ib.—present 
government of Spain should do justice 
to Godoy, 60. 


Goéthe’s Faust, 366. 
Gothic Architecture, 419. 


H 





Hayward’s Faust, 366. ; 

Haywood, see Orange Societies, 181. 

Heresy and Orthodoxy, 425. 

Herschel, Sir W., 392. 

Hobhouse, Sir John, 97. 

Hume, Mr., his Speech on Orange So- 
cieties, 181. 


Ireland, elections in, 510. 
Ireland, poor Jaws for, — . 
2p 
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Infahibility, Protestant and Catholic 
claims tu, 425. 

Inklings of adventure, 466. - 

Intimidation, see Bribery, 435 et seq. 


Kenyon, Lord, see Orange conspiracy, 
193. 


L. 
Lewis, Mr. G. Cornewall, his work on 
Ireland, 334. 
Louis XIV., literature of the age of, 
556. 
Louis XVI., effect of his execution on 
opinion in Spain, 42, 


Malherbe, 524. 

Marot, his poetry, 514. 

Melbourne, Lord, his position and policy, 
296. 

Memoirs of Godoy, 28, see Godoy. 

Metropolis, municipal reform required 
for the, 71. 

Middlesex magistrates, 93. 

Moliére, 544. . 

Montaigne, 535. 

Monro’s Ramble in Syria, 103—tours 
should be either instructive or amus- 

- ing, 104—as a book of amusement 
the Rambler has merit, 16. — anec- 
dute illustrative of the amusements 
pursued at our universities, 105-108— 
Palestine described in Monro’s Ist 
vol., 108—author quoted. 14.—Cairo, 
choice of a servant, 109-10—author 
quoted, ib.—hire uf dromedaries, ib.— 
author quoted, #b.—ditto, 112—Turks 
addicted to drinking, 113 —quotation, 
t6.—account of the Xans or Khans 

- @& Syria, author quoted, 114-16— 

em, procession of pilgrims, 

author quoted, 116-}7—Arab mare, 


author quoted, 117-18—anecdotes of ° 


« horses, author quoted, 118-19—Da- 
mascus, the beau ideal of an eastern 
city, 120—Conservative feeling in 
Damascus, 121-—women of Damascus, 
author quoted, 121-23 — ruins of 
Balbec, 123—-scenery from Laodicea 
to Antioch, 124—Ibrahim’s service 
not tempting, i125—character of his 
cavalry, author quoted, 125-26—con- 
vent of Cats at Aleppo, author quoted, 
more nd on horseback, author 

-, quoted, 130-31—journey continued, 
various quotations, 132-136—conclu- 
sion, 135. 

Morning Chronicle, its dishonest con- 
duct, 269—slavishly ministerial, 241. 

Municipal Reform, av required fur the 





metropolis, 71—principles but little 
understood, t).—-want of ‘uniformity, 
t6.—-Municipal Reform Act narrow 
and. partial in-its operation, ib—de- 
structiveness of the Biil constituted its 
excellence, 72—reasons for uniformity 
of local management, i6.—London one 
and indivisible, 73—casés ; riveraravi- 
gation, sewers, police force, carriagze- 
ways, 16,—hence central organization 
necessary, ib.—inquiries necessary to 
determine the requisite*measure of 
reform, 74—duties to be performed, 
ib.—objects, 74-5—city corporation 
inimical to the rest of the metropolis, 
76—narrow and selfish views of com- 
mon-councilmen, 77—nuisances, ib.— 
incompetency of common council, 738 
—case of the river Thames cited as 
proof, %.—insecurity of the wherry, 
79—prizes for speed a cause, 16,— 
necessary regulations simple, 80—ex- 
‘travagant expenditure, #.—aceount of 
city revenue, 82—corporation a costly 
government, #.—unpaid service de- 
precated, 84—constitution of the cor- 
poration, 85—its irresponsibility, #.— 
constituency not fairly represented, ib. 
—faulty division of the wards, ib.— 
choice of representatives, en masse, a 
defeat, 86—other municipal bodies in 
the metropolis, 87—namely, commis- 
sioners of sewers, ib. issioners 
of paving, &c., 89—vestries, 90—the 
bench of Middlesex magistrates, 93— 
@urch commissioners, 94—commis- 
sioners of woods and forests, 95—Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse’s Vestry Act, 97 
—its defects serious, ib.—remedy, re- 
presentation should be co-equal with 
taxation, 7b.—one day of election only, 
98—general plan detailed, 98, 99, 100 
—Tory objections answered, 101— 
horrors of the French revolution arose 
out of the ebsence of. populat muni- 
cipal institutions, 103—conclusion, 1, 





N. 
Napier, Colonel, his opinion on ihe par- 
tition of Portugal, 52. 
Nebule, state of discovery concerning, 
390. 


Newspapers, reduction of the stamp 
duty on, 264, 


0. 
Orange conspiracy, 181—opinion ex- 
in a former article, Lord John 
ussell’s concurrence, ib.— ation 
ofthe Duke of Cumberland prevented, 
182—ditliculty of determining H. R. 
Highness’s title, 15—illegality of 














Orange lodges, 183—criminal. infor- 
mation filed against Haywood, ib.— 
eourse of proceedings detailed, 183-4 

. = Ppraiseworthy .exertions of Mr. 
Hume, 1.—Orange correspondence 

printed ia appendix to article, ib.— 

. illness of George IV., and probable 

regency, %6.— apprehensions of the 
Duke of Wellington, and desire that 
the Duke of Cumberland should be 
appointed, 185—nomination of the 
Duchess of Kent, 1b.—strength of the 

. Orange party ih.—conferences between 

. Colonel Fairman and the Duke of 

. Cumberland, 186—Colonel, Fairman, 
half-spy, half-macman, 187—deputy- 
secretary, ib,—receives._ a special com- 
mission, 188-—correspondence with 

. Lords Londonderry and Kenyon, 189 

. design to set aside the succession, 
tb,—Fairman’s tour sanctioned by the 
Grand Master, 190—ultimate appeal 
to physical force, 191—Lord Wyn- 
ford’s correspondence, ib.—Fairman’s 

_ Seoteh. tour, iJ.—his proceedings at 
Airdrie, 192—letter of Lord Kenyon’s, 
193—Fairman’s proceedings in the 
west of Scotland, 194—King's health 
omitted at Orange meetings, 195— 
breaches of the peace occasioned by 
the Orange sogieties, 196—Duke of 

_ Gordon's letters, 1b,—military war- 
rants, 196-7—Orange lodges in the 
army, 197—secret _ proposition with 
regard to the army, #b.—mutual ten- 

. derness of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Kenyon, and Colonel Fairman, 
towards each other's feelings, 198— 

. correspondence with military lodges, 

. 199—half-pay officers threatened, 200 
—Lord Wynford’s false statement in 
the House of Lords, 20i—overthrow 
of the lodges, ib—attempt to revive 

. them under a new name, #.—warning 
to the Orange chiefs, id. 

Appendix to the above article :—corre- 
spondence of the Dukes of Cumberland 
aud Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wynford, 

.. &e., 201-223, 


P. 

Papal authority, 434. 

Pariiament, New Houses of, 409, see 
Barry. 

Pascai, 549. 

Pencillings by the Way, 466, 

Philip Van velde, 169—a work of 

» ability, .— author expresses - his 

. opinion of poetical composition, 170— 
author's critical. remarks objected to, 
171—his.. character ,of _ Byron and 

- Shelley incorrect, th—character of 





: Loa apa against commerce espe- 
ci 
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Van Artevelde well. sustained, 173— 
extracts from the poem, 174-——dramatis 
person judiciously conceived, but not 
successfully executed, 1735—extract, 
i.—manners and political feelings of 
the times well portrayed, 176—ex- 
tracts, 176-7 — poem replete with 
topics of refiection, ib.—imitation of 
elder dramatists, 178—obscurity of 
meaning, example, 179—form of the 
composition, 180—conclusion, 181. 


Poets, the, of our age, considered in 


their philosophic tendencies, 60— 
what passes as criticism is sometimes 
a species of poetry, ib.—Schlegel lee- 
tures a case in point, ib—duty of 
critic to explain, 61—poetry has ex- 
tended its sphere, t6.— Wordsworth, a 
religious poet, 62—the ‘ Excursion’ 
described, 63—Shelley compared and 
contrasted with Wordsworth, 64— 
‘Prometheus unbound,’ descri;tion 
of, 65-6—Coleridge, 67—the consti- 
tution of his mind, poetic, 68—in- 
fluence of his poetry slow but con- 
tinuous, 69. 


’ Political and social condition of Franee, 


(first article) 137—influence of France 
on the rest of mankind, ib.—Europe 


- acted on by French revolutionary in- 


fluences, 138—especially Great Bri- 
tain, —France and England draw 
mutually from the institutions of each 
other, t6.— English in France ignorant 
of France, ib.—object of this article to 
describe the state of France previously 


- to 1789, 139—church of France ana- 


lagous to. church of England, %b.— 
policy of Louis XVI. towards, 1b.— 
church becomes a political rather 
than a religious institution, 140— 
French noblesse of birth, ib.—de robe 
and d’épée, 141—decline of its in- 
fluence, 142—ceases to take an active 
part in the details of governmient, 7. 
—retention of obnoxious privileges, 
143—of military offices, ib.—exemp- 
tion from taxes, 144—pecuniary pri- 
vileges dangerous to their possessors, 
144—the retention of the semblance 
of power also dangerous, 15.—ancient 
ideas hurtful to the noblesse, 145— 


le- 


ly so, 1s.—marriage with rich 
not sanctioned by ancient 


beans 


ideas, 145—such marriages, neverthe- 
less, occurred, 146—such . prejudice 
wrong, but marriage against the pre- 
judice still more wrong, ib.—entails, 
16.—commons oppose the privilege of 
wealth to all ethers, 1.—classifica- 
tion of the nob/esse, 147—tiers état de- 
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scribed, b.—distinct from the nobdesse, 
148—threatened the existence of the 


latter, ib.—tiers état formed one mem- | 


ber of a natural aristocracy, 149— 
aristocratic exclusion fatal to itself, 2. 
—admission of poor to high offices 
conducive to the maintenance of 
aristocracies, 150—inequality among 
the noblesse becoming obnoxivus, ib.— 
the literary class, its ‘position, 151— 
the French nob/esse encouraged literary 
men, 152—but did not permit them 
to share their rights, ib—hence they 
became discontented, 1b.—division of 
landed property commenced previous 
to the revolution, 153—causes gene- 
ral, #.—and particular, 154—acquisi- 
tion of property vi the commons, 155 
—the revolution favoured thereby, 1, 
—political equality cannot exist with 
great social inequality, ib.-—division of 
land favourable to democracy, tb.— 
with great inequality, democracy re- 
garded as a passing accident, 156— 
progress of France had long been to- 
wards a democracy, 157—a territorial 
aristocracy favourable to local institu- 
tions, ib,— tendency of democratic 
people to centralize, 158—but not in 
the king alone, 1b.—consequent ten- 
dency of democracies to augment 
the royal power, 159—skill of the 
English aristocracy in making the 
people believe that the prince was 
their common enemy, ib.—democratic 
class can find members to form a 


central government, but not for pro- 


vincial assemblies, i6,—in France the 
royal power kept pace with the ad- 
vance of the democratic power, 160— 
concentration of the royal power, 162 


—desire of strong governments to | 


centralize, 163—in England adminis- 
trative centralization little known, 7. 
—tendency of a powerful executive to 
centralize, ib,—tendency of French 
constitution to become despotic, 164— 
spirit of liberty in France of ancient 
date, 1b—obedience of the - people 
accounted fur, ib—change in the 
French notion of liberty, 165—liberty 
considered as a national right, and as 
the enjoyment of a privilege, ib— 
effects of these opposite sentiments, 
165-6 —the former, or democratic 
notion, alone correct, 166—manner in 
which the spirit of liberty manifests 
itself, 167—France at the end of the 
eighteenth century characterized, 168 
—conclusion ; topics to be embraced 
by future articles, 169. 
Politics, state of, in 1836, 271. 





_ INDEX. 
Poor Laws for Ireland, 333—report of 


commissioners, ib,— Mr. Bicheno’s 
remarks, ib.—Mr. Revans’s work, 1d. 
—Mr. Cornewall Lewis on Local Dis- 
turbances, ib,—object of Mr. Lewis’s 
book, ib,—population of Ireland, agri- 
cultural, 334—classifieation of popu- 
lation, tb.—excessive poverty of all 
classes of the peasantry, 335—exces- 
sive competition for land, 336—sub- 
division of land, #%.—wayes, 337— 
peasants compelled to live on the 
poorest food, 1%.—grasping character 
of landlords illustrated, 338—impos- 
sibility of accumulation, ib.—rudeness 
of tillage, ib.—crop of potatoes essen- 
tially a dear crop, 339—annual famine, 
a consequence of potato food, ib.— 
Mr. Revans’s work quoted, i+.—men- 
dicancy, 340—dependence of the pea- 
santry on land the main cause of 
crime, 341—Mr. Revans and Mr. 
Bicheno quoted, 342—a poor law 
good as a remedy, because it leads 
the people to improve their condition, 
343—at present he cannot improve 
his condition, testimuny of Mr. Lewis, 
343 — objections of commissioners 
answered, 344—Irish will not resort 
to the workhouse, except in cases of 
extreme destitution, 346—important 
opinion of Mr, Revans as to real rent, 
ib,—land would yield profit under 
proper tillage, 347— influx of capital 
resulting from tranquility, 349—ex- 
pense of introducing the workhouse 
system small, 350—cheapness of 
living in masses, 351—outlay for 
workhouses how to be provided, 16.— 
Ireland in a favourable state for poor 
law, i+.—landlords should bear the 
charge, 352—statement of the case 
against poor laws for Ireland ex- 
amined, #6,—Mr. Bicheno’s fallacies ex- 
posed, 353—absurdity of the commis- 
sioners’ figures,354-5 issi P 
case, if true, would make not against, 
but in favour of poor laws, 355—the 
commissioners’ remedies stated, 357— 
Board of Improvement exposed, 1b.— 
ignorance of political economy dis- 
played by the commissioners, 358— 
specimen, 359—commissioners’ mea- 
sures of direct relief, 361—commis- 
sioners felt the insufficiency of their 
arguments, 362—form of poor laws 
recommended, 364—settlement, ib,— 
board of commissioners, how to be 
formed, 365—board might also have 
jurisdiction over waste land, id. 





Practice, see Theory and Practice, 223, 
Proposed 


reduction of the stamp duty 














on newspapers, 264—Mr. Rice the 
evil ius of the cabinet, ib.—the 
people ask only one concession, a free 
press, ib,—refused by Mr. iice on 
grounds at once disingenuous and 
shallow, 265—tax defended on finan- 
cial grounds, ib—Mr. Rice’s igno- 
rance demonstrated, ib.—objections to 
a penny stamp enumerated, 266—de- 
termination of liberal members to di- 
vide the House in favour of abolition, 
267 — defence of a former article 
against the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 268 
—meeting at Guildhall, b.—not re- 
ported by ‘Chronicle,’ 269 — Mr. 
Charles Knight’s pamphlet, %.— 
postage stamps should be oetanel, 
270—post-oftice fallacy exposed, 271. 

Prose and Poetry of France, 514. 

Protestant (Catholic and) claims to in- 
fallibility, 425. 


Q. 

Quarterly Review for April, 1836, 300— 
licentiousness of the French novels 
assumed as an example of French 
manners, ib.—picture of manners pre- 
sented by Sir Walter Scoit, 301— 
Adam Blair, 302—Mrs. Gore’s Mo- 
thers and Daughters, ib.—description 
of the morality of the aristocracy 
therein, ib,—Chronicles of Waltham, 
303—works of fiction exaggerated 


and high-coloured, 304—incidents of 


tales on the revival of learning, re- 
volting, 6.—not a picture of manners, 
305—same apology available for the 
French writers, ib.—writers of greatest 
genius exempt from these charac- 
teristics, 306—Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, ib.—specimens of horrors from 
Massinger and Ford, 307—change in 


English society, 308—refinement of 


_ Louis XIV., 309—literature at the 
same time refined, 310. 


; R. 
Rabelais, 527. 
Radicals, 276, 297-299. 
Railroad schemes, 277, 
Rankin, F. H., 311. 
Reform Bill, 271. 
Revans, John, on Poor Laws for Ireland, 
332. 
Rice, Mr. Spring, his ignorance, 265. 
Ronsard, 520, 
7? 


‘S. 
Savage, Mr., his pamphlet on the Par- 
liamentary Designs, 424, 
Scott, Sir Walter, 301. . 
Shelley’s poetry, t4d—charactcr of, 171. 
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Sierra Leone, 311—early foundation of 
the colony, b.—mortality occasioned 
by excesses, ib.—extract, 312— de- 
scription of a night at Siersa Leone, 
313—the abode of liberated Negroes, 
314—Negroes in England declared 
not free, 16.—Granville Sharpe pleads 
their cause, i6.—the next step the 
abolition of the tradein Negroes, 315 
—completion of the work, 7%6.—trade 
not lessened in Africa, 7b.—physiolo- 
gical character of Negro, in note, 316— 
opinions of ancients, touching the in- 
telligences of beasts, in a note, 317— 
a nice distinction of Aristotle between 
AYA ULYNTIS and MINN explained ma 
note, ib,— plea for enslaving the 
Negro, 317—not valid, 318—Sierra 
Leone well suited to putting down 
the slave trade, 319—slavery a custom 
in Africa, 320—description of a slave- 
ship extracted from author, 320-22 
—slaves obtained in war, in satisfac- 
tion of debts, and by kidnapping, 322 
—trial for kidnapping, 323—amusing 
examination of Negro witnesses ac- 
cording to English forms, 324-5 — 
Maroons, 325—polygamists, 326— 
laughable scene in Nova Scotia, 2,— 
religion of Africa, the worship of an 
intelligent and evil principle, 327— 
different explanation adopted by the 
ancient philosophers aud the Negroes, 
touching the existence of evil, ina note, 
327-9 —*religion of Negroes further 
explained, 330 to 332—religious sta- 
tistics, zb.—drunkenness, td. 

Smith, Dr. Southwood, 235, , 

State of discovery concerning Nebula, 
390—not hitherto described in a po- 
pular form, «.—attempted in this 
article, 391—existense of nebule ac- 
knowledged soon after the possession 
of the telescope, %.— considered 
clusters of stars, 26.—this conclusion 
hasty, 392—Herschel misled by too 
great a disposition to generalize, 6— 
two hypotheses stated, 392-3—other 
phenomena described by Herschel, 394 
—unebule in Orion’s sword, 6.—nuclei 
of the nebulous matter, 396— other 
appearances, 397—shape of the ne- 
bule, ¢6.—defined central disc, 398— 
Herschel grounded an hypothesis to 
be verified hereafter, 399—Laplace’s 
speculations, 400, 401—planetary irre- 
gularities pertodica’, 402—hypothesis 
concerning nebule wants that pro- 
bability which it ought to have, 403— 
difficulty of inquiry, %.—objection to 
the hypothesis of c_ndensation, 405— 

abuse of the argument from final 
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causes in relation to the matter ia 
hand exposed, 406— fallacies made 
use of by. Dr. Chalmers, 407. 

State of politics in 1836, 271—opening 
of the session auspicious, t.—passing 
of the Reform Bill the fir-t act of 
our great political change, ,—spirit 
of the Tory party broken, 272—their 
defeat will be accomplished by the 
ballot, if not without it, it.—the thorough 
reformers have met the Whigs half- 
way, 76.—measures enumerated, 273— 
Marriage Bill, a complete measure, ¢h. 
—registration of births and deaths 
combined therewith, ib.—machinery 
of poor-law unions applicable to other 
purposes, 7b.—centralization applied 
to turnpike trusts, 274—Irish Cor- 
poration Bill, benefit of self-govern- 
ment should not be confined to towns, 
#4.—Church Bill characterized, 275— 
Tithe Bill, liable to objections, %b.— 
improvements of taxation, ib.—grounds 
of complaint against Ministers, 276— 
discreditable conduct of Sir George 
Grey on Mr. Roebuck’s motion re- 
specting Mauritius, 1.—torpidity of 
the Radical party, 276—Mr. Hume 
amon& the meritorious few, ib.—rage 
for projects, 277—railroad schemes, 1d, 
—a plea in favour of a regard for 
scenery, 278—a taste for costliness 
mistaken for a sense of beauty, id. 


INDEX. 


tration, b—all the changes in the 
world may be the result of a small 
number of sequences, 232—if dis- 
covered, knowledye will be reduced to 
- a few propositions, ib.—the language 
which contrasts theory and practice is 
ers ignorance, ib.—yet it was the 
anguage of the House of Commons, 
of Pitt, of Windham, of Grenville, 
of Burke, ib.—the clergy fight against 
amendment and decry philosopby, 
233—in the houses of the legislature 
philosophy will long be treated with 
disrespect, 234. 
Tithe Bill, 275. 
Tories, spirit of the party broken, 272 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 281. 
Translators of Faust, 366—Mr. Hay- 
ward’s Faust, ib.—author erects his 
own standard of merit, 6.—Mr. Hay- 
ward’s tone towards other translators, 
367—his criticism of Lord F. Leveson 
Gower erroneous, Lord F. Gower 
right, Mr. Hayward wrong, 368— 
further mistakes of Mr. Hayward, 371 
—another case of the superiority of 
Lord Gower’s translation, 373 — 
French translations, 374-5 — Mr. 
Stapfer’s translation in sume respects 
better than that of Mr. Hayward, 376 
—French translation further compared 
with that of Mr. Hayward, 377-83— 
want of sense in a passage of Hay- 
ward’s, 379—blunders of Mr. Gerard’s 


Syria, a Summer's Ramble in, 103. 
tianslation, 383 — Mr. Hayward’s 


T. knowledge of German — superfici:1 
Taylor, Henry, 169. 384—Anster’s Faust, an imitation, 
Theory and Practice, a dialogue, 223— not a translation, 385—character of 





experience and theory the same, i6,— 
though the terms are often opposed, 
14.—experience asserted to be ‘ fullow- 
ing facts” theory ‘fuliowing fancy,’ 
224—expectation of a similar result 
included in the idea of following an 
example, 225—a solitary fact yields 
no guidance, illustration, 7.— prac- 
tical man denies that he follows a 
single fact, %.—and therefore goes far 
to admit that what he calls practice 
is theory, #b.—observing facts re- 
peatedly, and drawing a theorem is 
said to be practice, 226—theory also 
227—what is said to be theory is in 
fact bad practice, and therefore bad 
theory, %—bad theory is meant by 
those who condemn theory, 228—all 
practice founded on theory, 229— 
absurd therefore to oppose practice to 
theory, 230—theory valuable in pro- 
portion to the extent of sequence 
announced by it, 23i—philosophy 
busied in extendipg theory, :,—illus- 





Margaret, 386-7—Lord F. Gower pre- 
ferred to other translators, after’ 
Shelley, 390. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
of Religion, 425. 


Ww. 

Waish’s, Sir John, contemporary his- 
tory, 281—considered by the Tories 
as their first pamphleteer, 1b.—no- 
thing of ability in this pamphlet, b.— 
author of a silly commentary on a 
truism, 282—extract, ib.—author’s 
absurd objection to innovation ex- 
posed, 283-5—character of Toryism 
seen in Sir John and his class, 285— 
Toryism not made by them to rest on 
a philosophic basis, 286—Sir John 
the best writer of his dass, 287— 
ignorant of the principles of the Re- 
formers, 288—Sir John’s opinions re- 
garded as those of the Toiy party, ab. 
—demand for-refurm attnbuted to 
‘the appetite for speculative innova- 
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tion, 289—Tory view of the spirit of 
reform indignantly denied, 290 —a 
contemporary historian, should know 
something of contemporary history, 
291—Sir Jobn right in his character 
ofthe Whigs, they are a coterie, 293— 
state of mind of the Reformers down 
to the time of the Reform Bill, 294— 
majority of the first reformed parlia- 
ment characterised, ib.—cause of the 
dissolution of the Grey ministry, 295 
— Lord Melbourne’s position and 
policy, %.—dependence on the Radi- 
cals, 296—Sir John Walsh’s state- 
ments of the Radicals in many re- 
spects true, 1b.—extracts, 297—pure 
intention of the Radicals, 298—de- 
claration of the principles of the Ra- 
dicals, 299—changes desired merely 
as means, 7b., 300. 

Whigs and Tories, 293-295. 





White, the Rev. Blanco, 429. 

White Man’s Grave, a visit to Sierra 
Leone, in 1834, by F. H. Rankin, 311. 

Wiilis’s Sketches, 466—author betrayed 
into inaccuracy by the desire of say- 
ing something, 467—society of Fio- 
rence described, :).—Italian ladies, 
Cavalier Servente, 468—Mr. Willis’s 
opinions hasty,470— Neapolitan horse- 
races described, 471—Campo Santo, 
473 — assassination, 474—tomb of 
Virgil, 475—Rome, Barberini Palace, 
ib. — Leghorn, the Mediterranean, 
Greece, 477—Inklings of Adventure, 
478—the tales described, 479 — ex- 
tracts, 479-483—couclusion, work ap- 
proved of, 484. 

Working classes, domestic arrangements 
of, 450. 

Wynford, Lord, see Orange Conspiracy. 
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